THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  MIDDLE   AGES

present, it was necessary at first to have recourse to the Jews, who were
not required to observe the laws of the Catholic Church, later to the
Lombards, who avoided the difficulty by charging not interest but an
'indemnity' for any lateness in repaying an obligation. The medieval
merchants and artisans had their moral and social obligations and con-
stituted an order, in the same sense as did knighthood. For them the
object of life was supposed to be not to make a fortune but to please God
and respect the law. The Provost of the merchants of Paris was a great
personage, with whom the King himself took council. The bourgeois of
the guilds wore robes lined with fur as imposing as those of the royal
officials. The hungry scholar envied the lot of the one as much as he did
that of the other.

As for the agricultural labourer, his lot was becoming somewhat better.
In die chansons de geste* the villein is an inferior being, by nature uncouth
and stupid. But then the irotivere was singing for the castle. At the begin-
ning of the feudal regime, the lord, for die tillage of his part of die
domain, his 'reserve', had possessed slaves (a survival from Roman
days) and had required duty service of his tenants, which could amount
to as much as diree days per man per week. In die Middle Ages the slave
had disappeared because slavery was not Christian; because it was un-
productive; and because such inventions as the harness collar had done
away with the most toilsome drudgery. The villein was a free man,
subject only to certain obligations which, moreover, were on the decrease.
Towards the end of the twelfth century, duty service on certain domains
had been reduced to ten days a year. The master's reserve had been
diminished and the land thus freed had been leased to tenants. The sale
of farm products being difficult, the lord preferred to receive his rent as
cash income. The leader of the band, the protecting warrior, had become
one living from his landed investment. The villa had now become a
village, in which each family had its cottage where it lived, most often
in a single room, together with its birds and beasts. The life of a peasant
family was in many respects like it is today. The children went to school
less; their parents went to church more. But fairs, held on dates still
observed in many a village, brought with them minstrels and jugglers
(in our day, merry-go-rounds and shooting galleries). Occasionally a
preaching friar made his appearance. Apart from such occasions, contacts
with the outside world were rare. Everydiing was produced upon the
domain except ploughs and other tools, millstones and cutlery, which
were bought from itinerant traders. From the twelfth century onwards,
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